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THE NAMING OF THE CAROLINAS. 

We do not remember that we have seen anywhere a dis- 
cussion as to whether Charles IX. of France or Charles I. 
of England gave his name to the province of Carolina. 
The question is one on which even the text-books designed 
for our academies will be found to hold opposite views. It 
is therefore, we think, worth while to go over the evidence 
on each side carefully so as to give at least a basis for his- 
torical opinions, if indeed we cannot arrive at a judgment 
ourselves. Such an investigation is the more especially 
necessary in view of a certain revival of interest in their 
history which Carolinians are now manifesting. If, as 
seems likely, the history of Carolina is soon to be rewritten 
on the basis of newly collected facts, it will at least be ne- 
cessary to decide whence the province had its name. 

We shall first give the historical facts on which the re- 
spective claims are based. On the side of the French 
theory they are these : 

In 1562 Ribaut, obeying orders from Coligny, led a 
Huguenot colony to America and settled near what is 
now Port Royal, South Carolina. He built a fort which in 
honor of Charles IX., then King of France, was called 
Charles-fort. The leader of the expedition having returned 
to France, the colonists, after a year's sojourn in this place, 
became discouraged, and constructing a rude ship managed 
to reach their European homes. This was the only attempt 
of the French to plant a colony in the territory which after- 
wards became Carolina. 

It was not, however, the last attempt near this region. In 
1564^ Laudonniere brought over a Huguenot colony which he 
planted on the banks of the St. John's river, in the present 
State of Florida. This he called Fort Caroline. We need 
not repeat here its tragic fate at the hands of Melendez. 
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We are interested only to know that its existence continued 
but little longer than a year, and that with its disappearance 
went all French attempts to settle the southeast coast of 
North America. 

The English claims rest on the grants of Charles I. and 
Charles II., kings of England, by which the territory of 
Carolina was granted first to Sir Robert Heath in 1629, and, 
that grant having lapsed for want of settlement, secondly to 
the eight noblemen who, in 1663, were constituted the Lords 
Proprietors of Carolina. In the Heath grant we find these 
words : " Know then we of our free grace certain knowledge 
and meere motion doe think fit to erect the sayd Region 
Territory & Isles into a Province & by the fulness of our 
power & kingly authority for us our heirs & successors, we 
doe erect and incorporate them into a province & name the 
same Carolina l or the province of Carolina & the aforesaid 
Isles the Carolarn Islands & soe we will that in all times 
hereafter they shall be named." 2 

The king seems to have forgotten by 1663 that the 
province had possessed a name, or if he remembered it, he 
ignored the fact ; for we find in the later grant the follow- 
ing : " Know ye, that we of our further grace, certain 
knowledge, and meer motion, have thought fit to erect the 
same tract of ground, county, and island, into a province, 
and out of the fulness of our royal power and prerogative, 

1 It is noteworthy that in this grant the name is mentioned eleven times, 
and that the spelling in two places — those just quoted — is " Carolina," while 
it is in the nine other places " Carolana." The cause of this discrepancy is 
not known to us. It was this grant that, in 1696, came into the hands of Dan- 
iel Coxe. This gentleman saw the hopelessness of claiming the settled por- 
tions of the province and set about to get possession of that portion which 
Jay beyond the mountains. This he called Carolana. He published a de- 
scription of this region in which he said : " Carolana and Carolina are two 
distinct though bordering provinces, the east of Carolana joining to the 
west of Carolina." When, he gives the bounds of his Carolana he gives 
those of the Heath grant, and he adds, " It comprehends within its bounds 
the greatest part of the province of Carolina." When, however, he describes 
the physical features of the country, he deals chiefly with the region lying in 
the Mississippi basin, (cf. B. F. French : Hist. Coll., of La, II., pp.223~4-> 

2 Colonial Records of TV. C. Vol . I., p. 7. 
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we do, for us, our heirs and successors, erect, incorporate 
and ordain the same into a province, and call it the Province 
of Carolina, and so from henceforth will have it called." 1 
It was under this grant that the colony was finally settled, 
and from this time the name " Carolina " was used. 

In searching the records on the basis of these facts we 
have been led to a conclusion in favor of the English claim. 
The reasons for rejecting the French theory are as follows : 

The French did not associate the name of their king, 
Charles IX., with the region, but with two small forts only. 
Laudonniere, who accompanied the former expedition as an 
officer and who led the latter, has left an account of both at- 
tempts. 2 He calls the entire region from the southern ex- 
tremity of Florida to the fiftieth degree of north latitude, New 
France, following the name given to that region by Verra- 
zano. That particular part in which he was endeavoring to 
plant colonies he mentions by the Spanish name, Florida. 
It seems not to have occurred to Ribaut, who named nearly 
everything else that he came to, that the whole region 
needed a name. The reason is, doubtless, that he consid- 
ered that it was already sufficiently named. 

Laudonniere' s language in reference to naming the forts 
is clearly against the French claim. After describing the 
construction of the first fort and the leaving of a garrison 
there he says : " Nous prismes conge de tous et navigeas- 
mes vers nos vaisseaux, laissan au fort le nom de Charles- 
fort, et a la petite riviere celuy de Chenonceau." 3 Of the 
second fort Laudonniere after describing it says : " Voila 
en brief la description de nostre fortresse, que je nommoy 
la Caroline, en 1'honneur de nostre prince le roy Charles." * 

But could the names of these small forts, each of which 
was abandoned within less than two years after its construc- 

1 Col. Recs. of N. C. I., p. 23. 

2 This account was published by Basanier as L'Histoire Notable de 
Floride. It was translated for Hakluyt, and may be found in his Voy- 
ages, Vol. III. 

3 Basanier, p. 38; and Hakluyt, III., p. 378. 

4 Basanier, p. 86; and Hakluyt, III., p. 392. 

12 
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tion, have been perverted so as to become attached to the 
region in which the forts lay ? Such a thing is conceiva- 
ble, but there is no evidence to support it. On the contrary, 
we find that in 1586 Basanier called it Florida. Hakluyt, 
whose voyages were published in 1600, used the name " Flor- 
ida ;" and it is likely that if the name " Carolina " had been 
used for the province he, perhaps the most distinguished 
geographer of the time, would have said something of it. 
Moreover, French and other cartographers of the time do 
not indicate on their maps any such region as " Carolina." 
This part of the coast is by them indefinitely divided be- 
tween Virginia and Florida. We have examined the fol- 
lowing ; Judaeis (1593), Quadus (1600), Ortelius (1570), 
The Hakluyt-Martyr Map (1587), a map in the Delectio 
Freti Hudsoni (1631), Heylyn's Cosmografhie (1656), 
Joliet's earliest map (1673-4), * The Lok map (1582), John 
White's map (1585), Des Liens (1566), Zaltieri (1566), 
Porcacchi (1572), Martines (1578), De Bry (1596), and 
John Dee (1580) ; and on eleven of these we find the re- 
gion called Florida. On one it is called " La Nouv. France," 
and on not one is it called Carolina. On only a few of 
these are the forts given. That the region was known by 
the name given it by the Spaniards is shown by the fact that 
as late as 1663 some gentlemen of the Barbadoes petitioned 
the Lords Proprietors for leave to plant a colony in " that 
goodly land of Florida." f If this district had been called 
Carolina, these people, near neighbors to it, would have 
used that term. 

On the other hand there is strong evidence that the 
province was named, in 1629, after Charles I. and renamed, 
in 1663, after another king of the same name, Charles II. 

A strong point on this side is the language of the extracts 
we have given from the two royal grants. This language 
indicates that in each case the king thought he was naming 

•Those named thus far may be found in Winsor: Cartier to Fron- 
tenac; the remainder are reproduced in The Nar. and Crit. Hist., Vol. IV. 
* Col. Recs. of N. C, I., p. 39. 
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a colony. The argument is further strengthened by the lan- 
guage bearing on the same point in the Maryland grant — a 
grant which we do know named a colony. It is as fol- 
lows : "We, of our further grace, certain knowledge, and 
mere motion, have thought fit to erect the same country and 
islands into a province ; as out of the fullness of our ro3>al 
power and prerogative, we do for us, our heirs and suc- 
cessors, erect and incorporate them into a province, and do 
so call it Maryland, and so from henceforth we will have it 
called." If the language of the Maryland grant was meant 
to confer a name, why does not that of the two Carolina 
grants do the same, since the language in each case is prac- 
tically identical ? It is of further interest that the grants of 
1629 and of 1663 both speak of the district as being waste 
land belonging to the king's possessions in America. No 
name is mentioned as having belonged to this waste land as 
such. 

The testimony of the Lords Proprietors ought to be of 
value on this point. Let us examine it. In a " Brief De- 
scription of the Province of Carolina, on the Coasts of Flor- 
ida," published in London " for Robert Home, in the first 
court of Gresham College, near Bishopsgate-street, 1666," 
the Lords begin by saying : " Carolina is a fair and spacious 
province on the continent of America, so-called in honor of 
his sacred majesty that now is, Charles the Second, whom 
God preserve." l The Proprietors could hardly have had 
any motive to say this if they had known anything of 
a French origin of the name of their province ; and if any 
persons then living knew the origin of the name, these 
should have been of the number. As to their saying that 
the name was for Charles II. that need not trouble us, for it 
is evident that the Proprietors would hold as the true naming 
act the one that was in their grant, while mention of the 
former grant would have brought prominently forward 
claims to the province which it was their steady policy to 
ignore. 

1 Hawks : Hist, of N. C. Vol. II., p. 37. 
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Another point seems of special importance just here. Let 
us suppose that Charles I. had recognized that there was a 
historic continuity between the French attempts at coloniza- 
tion and his own intended colony ; suppose that he had 
thought of using a name for the province which was known 
to have been used hx the French. Does it not follow that to 
have used it would have been a tacit recognition of the 
rights of France to the country? The case would be par- 
alleled by supposing that the king had called the province 
" Florida," or " North Florida." In such a case serious 
complications with Spain would have followed. The very 
fact that Charles I. called the region " Carolina " is good evi- 
dence that he did not know that it had previously been called 
by any such name. Had he been conscious of such a fact, 
it may safely be said that "Carolina" would have been the 
last name he would have chosen. 

The origin of the French theory is not definitely known ; 
but it is likely that it was due to the French element that 
early settled in South Carolina, near the site of Ribaut's col- 
ony, Charles-fort. These people were Huguenots, and 
coming in a later time to carry out an idea first conceived 
by their martyred leader, Coligny, and settling where they 
found visible traces of the futile plans of that leader, it 
is but natural that they should have proceeded to connect 
the naming of Charles-fort with the naming of Carolina. 
This idea was abroad quite early in the history of the colo- 
ny. As earlj- as 1728, Stephen Godin, a name that suggests 
French origin, presented to the Board of Trade 1 a memo- 
randum relating to the right of the English to take St. Au- 
gustine, in Florida. This right was based on the statement 
that " St. Augustine is built within the limits of Carolina." 
The French relation to the region is thus described : 2 " All 
that tract of land on which Carolina and St. Augustine lays 
was first called Florida from the abundance of flowers the 
country naturally produces. It was first settled by the 

• Col. Records of N. C, II., 816. 
s Ibid., II., 763. 
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French in the reign of Charles the Ninth, King of France, 
and in honor to him called Carolina. They also named all 
the rivers and sat down principally at Port Royal. This 
being a favorite colony of Admiral de Coligny, who in the 
beginning of the Reformation had views to establish it as a 
refuge for the persecuted Protestants; but being betrayed \>y 
Villegagnon and then unfortified, the Spaniards came from 
Cuba and the Havana and murthered them all, of which the 
Admiral had resolved to take a signal revenge and was pre- 
paring for this purpose a large imbarcation at Dieppe but 
was prevented by the massacre of St. Barthelemy, wherein 
he himself was so barbarously butchered/' The Spaniards, 
seeing the advantage of the position, built St. Augustine 
"and kept there a garrison ever since and nothing more." 

Elsewhere it is stated : " Florida was discovered by 

about 1490 for King Henry VII." 

The glaring inaccuracies in this statement destroy its 
value as a historical narrative, but it is is easy enough to 
see the purpose behind it all. If Carolina was a complete 
province in the hands of the French, and if the Spaniards 
later settled illegally in this province then the English, as 
present holders of the province, would be justified in driving 
out the usurping colony at St. Augustine. This colony was 
a constant menace to South Carolina, and the strong feeling 
which existed in the latter province against it served to keep 
alive the French theory of the naming of Carolina, if indeed 
it did not first lead to to the invention of that theory. This 
necessity for the French theory having passed with the ac- 
quisition of Florida by a far more valid title than that pro- 
posed by Godin, it is time to let the theory itself drop, un- 
less some one can bring forward to support it facts stronger 
than those herein mentioned. 

Before leaving this subject, it will be proper to speak of 
the origin of the terms North, and South, Carolina. When 
the Lords Proprietors devised a scheme by which they pro- 
posed to settle their province of Carolina they laid off cer- 
tain " counties," each of which they constituted a separate 
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government with governor, council, and assembly. The 
settlers on the banks of the Chowan river, who had come 
from Virginia before the grant of 1665, were brought within 
a government called the County of Albemarle. Another 
county, Clarendon, was laid out about the mouth of the Cape 
Fear river, but the colonists who settled there soon removed 
to the southward and united with what was called at 
first the county of Craven, but was later divided into 
Craven, Berkely, and Colleton counties. The three last 
named colonies were in what became later South Carolina. 
Only one of them, Craven, was at first organized as a gov- 
ernment. As settlers went out beyond the bounds of this 
county, the new districts were made counties, but for the 
time left under the control of the governor of the older 
county. The same process went on around Albemarle 
County. Scattering plantations gradually extended south- 
ward till the region around Pamplico Sound contained a 
sparse white population. Over these the authority of the 
government of Albemarle was temporarily extended, the 
Proprietors intending probably at some time to erect here a 
new county. 

In the meantime the Governor of Albemarle began to be 
spoken of in the commissions as " Governor of that part of 
our province that lies north and east of Cape Fear." In 
1672, George Fox, the noted Quaker, visited Carolina and 
returned to Virginia, having, as he said, '• spent eighteen 
days in north of Carolina." He speaks of the country in 
another place as " the north part of Carolina." ' In 1680, the 
Proprietors speak of the " Governor ot the Northern Part of 
Carolina " in three different places in one letter, 4 and in the 
same document we find the expression " South Carolina." 
Later in the same year we find in the endorsement on a 
letter of Governor Culpepper, of Virginia, the term " North 
Carolina." 3 The next time we meet this term is in 1688, 



1 Col. Bees, of IV. C, I., 218. 

2 Ibid., I., 286-7. 
' Ibid., I., 307. 
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and the place is the minutes of the Council of Virginia. 1 
This indicates that the Virginians first used the term. Lud- 
well, and Cole, both Virginians, used it in 1690, 2 and in 1691, 
the Proprietors used it also. 8 This change was necessitated 
by a projected change in the constitution, in 1691. In that 
year the Lords united all the inhabitants into one govern- 
ment over which they placed a Governor of Carolina. The 
counties were to be retained, but only as units of representa- 
tion in one assembly which was to meet in Charleston. As 
an afterthought the Proprietors concluded that if the Gov- 
ernor of Carolina found it inconvenient for the people in Al- 
bemarle to send delegates to the assembly in Charleston, he 
he might settle the government of North Carolina as he saw 
fit. The Governor saw fit to leave the northern government 
just as it was, and after that the Governor of Carolina was in- 
structed to appoint Deputy Governors in North and South 
Carolina. The result of all this was formally to settle the 
province into two colonies. It wiped away entirely the old 
idea of county governments, It made necessary a differ- 
entiation in name. 4 

One other point must be noticed. It has been the custom 
for inhabitants of certain of the older localities of South Car- 
olina to speak of their State as " Carolina." What is the 
origin of this custom? So many have tried to solve this 
problem that we do not suppose we could advance a view 
with a chance of general acceptance. However, this seems 
to us the origin of the term : During the proprietary period, 
North Carolina, from having poor harbors and small land 
holdings, was not a powerful colony. South Carolina, hav- 
ing a good harbor and, consequently, a direct trade with Eu- 

>ibid., I., 356-7. 
*ibid., I., 364-5. 

3 Ibid., I., 381. 

4 Col. Saunders (Ibid., I., p. xxiv.,) says that at first " North Carolina " 
referred to that part of the colony which was between 36 degrees and 36 de- 
grees, 30 minutes, north latitude, and my friend Dr. K. P. Battle, of the 
State University, tells me he once saw something which he thought con- 
firmed this view. This is good authority, but I have not chanced upon the 
substantiating statement. 
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rope, soon rose into prominence. It thus came about that 
this latter colony was often meant when we find the word 
" Carolina," just as Europeans often mean the United States 
when they speak of "America." The early records contain 
many such uses of the term. This was aided by the custom 
of appointing a Governor of Carolina who might appoint 
deputies in each colony. As a matter of fact, he usually ap- 
pointed a deputy in North Carolina, but ruled in South Car- 
olina himself. Consequently the presiding officer of the lat- 
ter government was really Governor of Carolina. Al- 
though this condition was abolished in 1710, and although 
after 1730, when the Cape Fear river began to be settled, 
North Carolina grew rapidly till it outranked its neighbor in 
importance, the old habit was not entirely lost, and may be 
found extensively followed to this day. 

John S. Bassett. 



